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greedy. Both men and women drink to excess whenever
they can, as do all Tibetans, and when under the influence
of liquor are very quarrelsome. They are shrewd and
enterprising traders, and able to hold their own even with
the Chinese, to whom they sell large quantities of lamb-
skins, wool, yak-hides, rnusk, furs (principally lynx and
fox skins), rhubarb and deer-horns (lujunfj). They trans-
act their business at fairs held at the different temples
and at Tankar, Kuei-te, and Mobashen, and but rarely go
to Hsi-ning. They are considered rich by their Chinese
and Mongol neighbors, but the wealthiest among them,
the Konsa lama Arabtan, does not own more than $20,000
wdrth of sheep, horses, and cattle, their only form of
wealth.1 They have but very few camels, as they are
essentially mountaineers, using principally yak or dzo*
(a cross between a domestic cow ana a yak) as beasts of
burden; moreover, the hair of these animals, which on the
belly and legs is nearly a foot long, supplies the material
of which they make their tents. Both the Tibetans
and the Mongols often use the yak as a saddle animal.
A wooden ring is passed through the cartilage of the nose,
and a string is attached to it by which the animal is
guided and fastened to the ground at night.
The Tibetan tents are rectangular, with a flat roof; some
of them are not more than ten or twelve feet long, but I
have seen many fifty feet long by thirty feet broad A
space about two feet wide is left open along the center
of the top, to admit light and let smoke escape. Under
it is a ridge-pole supported at each end by vertical posts;
1 Ponies are worth from Tls. 10 to       2 Dzo are  called pien-niu by the
50, yak Tls. 6, sheep Tl. 1, wool Tls. 2    Chinese; they are smaller than the
a picul (133 Ibs.), lambskins Tl. 0.0.7,     yak, but the cows are better milk-
musk Tls. 2 an ounce, rhubarb Tls. 4    ers.
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